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Aimez donc la raison: que toujours vos écrits 
Empruntent d’elle seule et leur lustre et leur 


prix. 


BolLEAv. 


Mr. SAuNTER, 


HE commencement of the third 
ternary winds up the denuncia- 
tion of vengeance upon Edward with the 
death of his queen, Eleanor of Castile, 
Who ‘died afew years after the conquest 
of Wales. The heroic proof she gave 
of her affection to her lord is well known. 
The monuments of his regret and sor- 
row for the loss of her are still to be 
seen at Northampton, Geddington, Wal- 
tham, and other places.” The series of 
calamities being traced, the bard is next 
rapt into visions of glory. He beholds 
the restoration of the British line, and 
hears the songs of future bards. To 
understand the allusion to the history of 
Arthur, and the expression, genuine 
kings, Britanniu’s issue, we must remem- 
ber the notes of Mr. Gray: ‘It was the 
common belief of the Welch nation, that 
king Arthur was still alive in Fairy-Land, 
and should return again to reign over 
ritain; ‘and, both Merlinand 7 “aliessin 
had prophesied, that the Welch should 
regain their sovereignty over this island, 





which seemed to be accomplished inthe 
House of Tudor? 


Edward, lo! to sudden fate 
( Weave we the woof. The thread is spun.) 
Half of thy heart we consecrate. 

(The web is wove. The work is done.) 

Stay, oh stay, nor thus forlorn 

Leave me unbless’d, unpitied, 
mourn ! 

In yon bright track, that fires the western 
skies 

They melt, they vanish from my eyes!— 

But oh, what solemn scenes, on Snowdon’s 
height, 

Descending slow , their glitt’ring skirts un- 
roll? 

Visions of glory, spare my aching sight! 

Ye unborn ages, crowd not on my soul! 

No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail; 

All hail, ye genuine kings! Britannia’s Is- 
sue, hail! 


here to 


In this place, I shall quote one of Mr. 
Boscawen’s notes which accompany his 
translation of the Odes of Horace: 

‘Gray, in his celebrated ode, the Bard, 
seems to have had this passage in view 
in the line, Visions of glory, share my ach- 
ing sight: 


Eve! recenti mens trepidat metu, 
Plenoque Bacchi pectore turpidim 
Letatur. Evo, paice, Liber, 
Parce, gravi metuendo thyrso. 
Hor. Lib. 11, Ode 19, 


E’en now, sweet horror chills my veins, 

‘Tumultuous joys that scorn controul! 

Spare, O dread pow’r, these rapt’rous pains, 

Nor with fierce transport overwhelm my 
soul! 


Mr. Mason preserves two verses of 
this stanza, as they originally stood: 


Uu 
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‘I object to the word consecrate, in the 
third verse. The poet means devote ; 
and, though we may always use devote 
for consecrate, we cannot so use co7se- 
crate for devote. 


the house of Tudor, Elizabeth is more 
particularly distinguished, as well on ac- 
count of her character as a sovereign, as 
of the poets who embellished her reign: 


first written thus— 


commanding face, Mr. Wakefield re- 
marks,—*‘ A stateliness of verse well suit- 
ed to the majesty of the image. 


verse in which it is expressed, is extra- 
ordinarily fine. Gray was, perhaps, 
somewhat indebted to Milton: 


No more our long-lost Arthur we bewail, 
All hail, ye genuine kings! Britannia’s Is- 


sue, hail! 
Variation. 
From Cambria’s thousand hills a thousand 
strains 
Triumphant tell aloud, another Arthur 
reigns. 


In the antistrophe, which celebrates 


Girt with many a baron bold, 

Sublime their starry fronts they rear; 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old, 

In bearded majesty, appear: 

In the midst, a form divine! 

Her eye proclaims her of the British Line; 

Her lion-port, and awe-commanding face, 

Attemper’d sweet to virgin grace : 

What strings symphonious tremble in the 
air, 

What strains of vocal transport round her 

lay! 

Hear, inom the grave, great Taliessin, hear; 

They breathe a soul to animate thy clay. 

Bright Rapture calls, and soaring, as she 
sings, 

Waves, in the eye of Heav’n, her many-co- 
lour’d wings! 


The initial verses of this stanza were 


Youthful knights, and barons bold, 
With dazzling helm and horrent spear. 


On the line, Her lion-hort, her awe- 


‘ Tell me, have ye seen her angel-like face, 
Like Phebe faire? 

Her heavenly *haviour, her princely grace, 
Can you well compare? 

The red-rose medled with white yfere, 

In either cheek depeincten lively cheere: 
Her modest eye, 
Her majesty, 

Where have you seen the like but there? 

‘ Spenser.’ 


The image of Rapture, as well as the 
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Show to the sun their wav’d coats, dropp’d 
with gold. 


_ Rapture is obviously described by 
Gray from the habits of the Lark, nor 
could a finer original be selected: 


Ask you for what the Lark ascends and 
sing’s? 
Joy tunes his note, joy elevates his wings. 


Gray’s Rapture is more gorgeously, 
but not more delightfully, described, 
than Collins’s Love: 


While he, amid his frolic play, 

As if he would the charming air repay, 

Shook thousand odours from his dewy 
wings. 

I have now to transcribe the conclud- 

ing stanza of this magnificent poem, in 

which the Bard exults in the vision of 

Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, and suc- 

ceeding poets: 


The verse adorn again 

Fierce War, and faithful Love, 

And Truth severe, in fairy fiction drest: 

In buskin’d measures move 

Pale Grief, and pleasing Pain, 

With Horror, tyrant of the throbbing breast: 

A voice, as of the cherub-choir, 

Gales from blooming Eden bear ; 

And distant warbling's lessen on my ear, 

That, lost in long futurity, expire. 

Fond impious man! think’st thou yon san- 
guine cloud, 

Rais’d by the breath, has quench’d the orb 
of day? 

To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 

And warms the nations with redoubled ray! 

Enough for me; with joy I see 

The diffrent doom our fates assign ; 

Be thine despair, and sceptred care, 

To triumph, and to die, are mine! 

He spoke, and, headlong from the moun. 
tain’s height, 

Deep in the roaring tide he plung’d to end- 
less night. 


Long before he arrives at this epode, 
Johnson has declined to pursue further 
his inquiry into farticular faults ; but he 
tells us that the Ode might have concluded 
with an action of better example; adding 
with a sneer, that suicide is always to be 
had, without expense of thought. To say 
that a thing might have been better is 4 
contemptible way of avoiding the praise 
we know not how to withhold, or insi- 
nuating the censure we know not how 
to give. Let me subjoin, that it is cri- 





ticism always to be had, without expenst 
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of thought. T am unacquainted with the 
work that might not have been done bet- 
ter. Our proper concern is with the 
merits of what is done. As to suicide, 
as a moral example, I am no more 
friendly to its introduction than Dr. 
Johnson; but, since the latter is of opi- 
nion that the Ode might have concluded 
with an action of better example, it is 
to be regretted that he has not pointed 
out the substitute that might have been 
employed; or, at the least, it may be sa- 
tisfactory for us to inquire what range of 
choice was allowed to Mr. Gray. After 
striking the dech sorrows of his lyre, the 
Bard might have silentiy withdrawn; but, 
I believe every critic would have requir- 
ed a more impressive conclusion. It is 
to be recollected, also, that the tradition 
represents all the bards as having suffer- 
ed under Edward, and the poet, there- 
fore, could by no means preserve one of 
them alive. That one would have been 
sufficient to defeat the design of the 
king, who aimed at the complete extir- 
pation of the order, and total oblivion of 
their songs. The Bard, therefore, must 
die. But, he might have died by the 
hands of Edward’s soldiers. This would 
have totally destroyed the poetical dig- 
nity of the prophet. He must be repre- 
sented as beyond the power of the ty- 
rant. After all, is it more than the ima- 
gination approves, that such a character 
as the Bard, who has no hope of life, 
who must fall an instant prey to the ar- 
my he has incensed, or be the victim of 
more deliberate massacre; who ha sthe 
sea onone side, and the force of the con- 
queror on the other, should hur! this last 
defiance; and, in the transport of rage 
and rapture, chuse so to die as to—¢77- 
umpfih and to die? 

But, we find that this part of the Ode 
occasioned some difficulty to Mr. Gray 
himself. The poem lay by him long, 
unfinished; and it was only on his hear- 
ing Mr. Parry on the Welch harp, that 
he was inspired with the conclusion. I 
can trace nothing that appears to have 
been peculiarly inspired by the Welch 
harp, unless it be the suicide; and I 
think it highly probable that it was amid 
the enthusiastic feelings which Mr. Gray 
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felt within himself at the sound of that 
instrument, that he conceived the flung- 
ing into the roaring tide to be an act dic- 
tated by the natural impulse that must 
move his Bard. 

Mr. Wakefield thinks the sanguine 
cloud not absolutely defensible. —‘ He has 
still a bolder figure in the Fatal Sisters: 

Horror covers all the heath; 
Clouds of carnage blot the sun. 

So Pindar,—@ovs veQerav—a cloud of 
slaughter: Nem. ix, and soruoso vePos— 
a cloud of war: Nem. ix.—And yet 
there seems to want consistency in the 
metaphors—sanguine cloud and cloud of 
slaughter: and it, perhaps, must be rank- 
ed among the glorious offences of great 
wits, 3 

‘ This conduct of the allegorical com- 
parison of the sun is exactly after Pin- 
dar’s manner, and is much more ani- 
mated, and in the spirit of lyric poetry, 
than a formal introduction of the simile,’ 

I conceive that the figures cited from 
the Fatal Sisters and the odes of Pindar 
are not precisely comparable with that 
before us, and which, leaving the others 
unexamined, I regard as not more bold 
than energetic and correct. The sun 
has been represented by all poets as the 
source of poetry. Clouds withhold from 
the nations the beams of the sun. It was 
the object of Edward to withhold from 
the Welch the “ghz of the song. He at- 
tempts to do this by shedding blood. 
Thinkest thou, says the Bard, to eveNcH 
the orb of day, by means of this cloud of 
blood? Here is a fine metaphor, and it 
has nothing in my opinion, to place it in 
the list of offences, however glorious. 

I shall conclude this letter with an 
extract from Mr. Mason’s edition, ac- 
ceptable, as I persuade myself, to every 
admirer of the Bard: 

‘Mr. Smith, the Musical Composer, 
and worthy pupil of Mr. Handel, had 
once an idea of setting this Ode, and of 
having it performed by way of a sere- 
nata or oratorio. A common friend of 
his and Mr. Gray’s interested himself 
much in this design, and drew out a 
clear analysis of the Ode, that Mr. 
Smith might more perfectly understand 
the poet’s meaning. He conversed also, 
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with Mr. Gray on the subject, who gave 
him an idea for the overture, and mark- 
ed also some passages in the Ode, in or- 
der to ascertain which should be recita- 
tive, which air, what kind of air, and 
how accompanied. The design was, 
however, not executed; and therefore 
I shall only (in order to give the reader 
a taste of Mr. Gray’s musical feelings) 
insert in this place what his sentiments 
Were concerning the overture, “ It 
should be contrived so as to be a proper 
introduction to the Ode; it might con- 
sist of two movements, the first descrip- 
tive of the horror and confusion of bat- 
tle, the last a march grave and majestic, 
but expressing the exultation and inso- 
lent security of conquest. This move- 
ment should be composed entirely of 
wind instruments, except the kettle- 
drum, heard at intervals. The da casio 
of it must be suddenly broke in upon, 
and put to silence by the clang of the 
harp, in a tumultuous rapid movement, 
joined with the voice, all at once, and 
not ushered in by any symphony. The 
harmony may be stengthened by any 


other stringed instrument; but the harp 
should every where prevail, and form 
the continued running accompaniment, 
submitting itself to nothing but the 
voice.” 


STATERUS. 


For the Port Folio. 


THE FINE ARTS. 


The following extract of a letter from Ni- 
cholas Biddle, Esq. addressed to Joseph 
Hopkinson, William Meredith and Charles 
W. Peale, Esqrs. the Committee appoint- 
ed by the Directors of “The Pennsylva- 
nia Academy of the Fine Arts,” for the 
importation of casts, &c. will be read with 
pleasure by the contributors to that institu- 
tion, and affords a pleasing proof of the 
taste and attention which have been exer- 
cised by N. Biddle in executing the orders 
confided to him. 

The Editor cannot resist the temptation the 
opportunity suggests of commending with 
the strongest emphasis of praise a design 
so liberal in its tendency as the establish- 
ment of an Academy of the Arts in this city. 
Felix faustumque sit. 


“ THE copies from the great models 
of the Louvre are all made under the 
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superintendence of government, by a 
distinguished Italian artist. Whilst, 
therefore, second-hand and cheap casts 
may be procured in many parts of Pa- 
ris, a direct application to the adminis- 
tration of the museum secuies the ge- 
nuineness of the copies and diminishes 
the labour of useless search. I have 
therefore addressed myself to them, and 
with the assistance and advice of the best 
statuary in this city, have chosen from 
among a variety of copies those which 
seemed most perfect. I shall proceed 
in the enumeration of them in the order 
of your list.” 

The Pythian Apollo. This was select- 
ed from several copies between which, 
however, there was hardly room for 
choice. It is scarcely necessary to add 
that it is faithful. 

The Laocoon. \t will be observed that 
the right arm of the father and the arms 
of the children are wanting. They are 
not in the antique, and though added in 
plaster to the original in the Louvre, 
all the copies have been made without 
the addition of the arms. 


The Venus de Medicis. All the copies 
of this statue hitherto known in France 
were made from a cast which was, if I 
do not mistake, at Florence. They have 
however lately taken one from the ori- 
ginal itself now at the museum. Al- 
though at double the price of the old 
copy, I did not hesitate to prefer the 
new one, which is now sent. 


Lhe Venus of the Capitol. It will doubt- 
less surprise you, gentlemen, to be in- 
formed that no cast has been made from 
this statue. The homage of the artists 
to her rival sister seems unjustly exclu- 
sive. 

The Jufiter. The only Jupiter known 
at the museum is this mask. 

Lhe Gladiator Borghese—sent. 

The Hermapfihroditus of Borghese— 
sent. 

Lhe Venus of the Bath. There are two 
or three Venuses, which are supposed 
to be in the bath, or just leaving.it. The 
one which is sent is the only one mould- 
ed, and is known by the name of the Ve- 
nus accroufite. 
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Castor and Pollux—sent. 
Germanicus—sent. 


Dancing Fawn, The mu- 
Fawninaresting frosition, ¢ seum con- 
Fauno della villa Mattei. Jtains a 


number of Fawns. The only two which 
have been moulded are the one called 
Silenus with Bacchus, which seems to 
correspond with the second of those on 
the list, and the beautiful bust called the 
Faune a la itéche—both of which are sent. 

Jason. This handsome statue has not 
yet been moulded. 


Trajan. 

Demosthenes. { None of these have 
Posidipijius. ( yet been copied. 
Menander. 5 


Homer. ‘This bust has been sent. 

Diana of Versailles. The bust only 
of this statue has been cast—it is sent. 

The Zorse of Belvidere—sent. 

Dying Gladiator. Not yet moulded. 

Antinous of the Capfiitol—sent. 

Meleager. The head only of this sta- 
tue has been cast—it is sent. 

Ceres—sent. 

Aniinous of Belvidere (Mercury). Not 
moulded. 

Bacchus. Not moulded. 

Cupid and Psyche. This piece Con- 
ova has not yet copied. Having gone 
through the list, it remained to choose 
among the casts of the museum those 
best adapted to the purposes of the Aca- 
demy. With the approbation and ad- 
vice of the artists the following have 
been selected. 

The Afpolline. 

The torse of Cufiid called sometimes 
Amour Grec. 

The torse of a Fawn suspended to a 
tree by Apollo. 

A full length statue intended for stu- 
dents. This, although modern, is so 
highly esteemed, and seems so well cal- 
culated for the purposes of an Academy, 
that it has been added with a conviction 
that it would be acceptable. 

A small copy of the Farnese Hercules, 
which is said to be well executed. 

Among the busts distinguished for 
the elegance of the workmanship, or the 


interest of the characters, are the fol- 
lowing: 
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The head. of ****, of which the en- 
tire. statue is at Rome. 

The head of the Pallas called the Pal- 
las of Valletri. 

The Venus called the Venus of Arbes. 
Euripfiid:s, Cicero, Hifpfiocrates, Demosthe- 
nes, Socrates, Seneca, Diogenes, Lucius 
Junius Brutus, Ulysses, Alexander the 
Great, Alexander Severus, Vesfiasian, 
Nero, Titus, Caracalla, Vitellius, Safpfho 
and the Group of Niobe. As auxiliary 
to young designers, the feet and hands 
of the Farnese Herculese, two casts of 
mouths and noses from the antique, and 
two ears by a modern artist have been 
placed in a vacant part of the boxes. 

The above are the objects which have 
been purchased for the Academy, and 
which it is hoped they will on examina- 
tion approve. I could only offer to you, 
Gentlemen, all the zeal of which | am 
capable, and a sincere wish to satisfy 
your expectations. My own ignorance 
has been supplied by the taste and judg- 
ment of Mr. Houdon, who has kindly 
directed my choice. | 

The Committee will perceive that on 
all these casts the marks of the mould 
have been suffered to remain. These 
marks, although they seem unnatural, 
are deemed so sacred by the artists, that 
I have judged it better to leave it to 
your own choice whether to sacrifice to 
beauty what fastidious artists consider 
as presenting more completely the ex- 
act model of the antique, or prefer even 
a defective appearance toa fear of blem- 
ishing antiquity. I have been the more 
disposed to do so, since, if you should 
decide on the latter it can be executed 
by almost any artist. 

You are, Gentlemen, too well conver- 
sant with objects of taste to need any 
remarks on the several pieces which 
are now sent. Accompanying the box- 
es you will however find the list of the 
Museum in which the statues are tran- 
siently noticed. As this will at once ex- 
plain the species of marble of which 
they are made, the time and place of 
their discovery, and the additions which 
time and hazard have rendered neces- 
sary to them, it may not be unwelcome. 

Nicno.as BippLeE, 
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For the Port Folio. 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


We have the satisfaction to state to 
the Public that some progress has been 
made in the printing of Lempriere’s 
Classical Dictionary, a standard work, 
which has been already announced as 
about toappear from the Polyglott press 
of Mr. John Watts of this city. Whe- 
ther we look upon this liberal undertak- 
ing through the clear medium of en- 
thusiasm in favour of Polite Literature, 
or through the long visto of public utili- 
ty, the contemplation is equally delight- 
ful. A more agreeable and instructive 
work in one of the highest departments 
of learning could scarcely be found; and, 
in common with many others, whose 
opinions we have ascertained, we feel 
grateful to Mr. Watts for reprinting a 
volume, which is not only intended for 
the scholar’s desk, but for the lounger’s 
parlour window. As this work is not 
very generally known in the United 
States, we deem it a duty to apprize the 
public that it has no resemblance to the 
usual skeleton figure of a dry Diction- 
ary. In fact, this part of the title, which 
the ingenious but modest Editor has 
adopted, if not a misnomer, is certainly 
too narrow and partial. Tor his book, 
far from being a mere muster-roll of 
names, is extremely copious, accurate, 
and elegant in the description of things. 
It is an agreeable miscellany of histori- 
cal, biographical and mythological in- 
formation, which may be advantageous- 
ly consulted, not only by classical scho- 
lars, but by the desultory reader and 
mere man of the world. Another cir- 
cumstance, which should powerfully re- 
commend it to public patronage, is the 
scrupulous attention the Editor has 
every where bestowed upon the rules 
of Roman quantity, as they affect the 
pronunciation of names of persons or 
places. Hence, whenever a question re- 
specting this portion of the prosody of 
the Latin tongue is started, a glance 
upon this Dictionary will solve every 
doubt, without the inconvenience of con- 
sulting authorities. 

There are certain circumstances, per- 





haps not generally known, which stamp 
a conspicuous character and give a rea- 
dy currency toa book published in Great 
Britain. Not only the name of the au- 
thor and the value of his subject influ- 
ence the public mind, but the name and 
reputation of the booksellers. Of these 
there are certain individuals, who, in 
point of probity, information and wealth, 
are at the head of the profession. In 
this front rank of estimation the com- 
pany of Cadell and Davies have stood 
for years; and, conscious of their cha- 
racter, and the vigilance with which 
they are regarded by the public eye, 
they never inscribé their imprint on the 
title-page of a book, of a bad or even of 
a dubious character. All the eminent 
Scotch literati, Robertson, Hume, Mil- 
lar, Adam Smith, Ferguson, Reid, Blair, 
and Stewart, have employed them ex- 
clusively, and a very copious catalogue 
of standard works of South British ori- 
gin might be formed, all of which have 
been published by the above booksellers. 

The public will perceive that Mr. 
Watts copies from the latest edition 
of this Dictionary, and that Cadell 
and Davies are the publishers. The 
name of its learned and accurate com- 
piler, the proof of public approbation, 
and the intrinsic merit of the work can- 
not fail to procure it that extent of Ame- 
rican patronage which the risque of 
such a publication demands. With re- 
spect to the accuracy and elegance of 
the press from which it is to issue, the 
writer of this article is warranted to as- 
sert that those qualities will fully vindi- 
cate the reputation which the publisher 
so justly enjoys. 

While thus briefly stating the preten- 
sions of this Dictionary to public favour, 
we cannot omit to express our exulta- 
tion that so many of our countrymen 
begin to regard, with more than com- 
placency, whatever relates to ancient li- 
terature. May this favourable aspect to 
the fine forms of Grecian and Roman 
beauty still brighten; and while classi- 
cal dictionaries are sought for with avi- 
dity, let not the authors, to which they 
refer, be neglected. May the perusal 
of the history, biography and mytholo- 
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gy of the ancients incite to a closer in- 
vestigation of their exquisite produc- 
tions, written in idioms of the sweetest, 
purest and strongest description, which 
in their copious current, whether we 
survey the surface or the bottom, 


To fabled streams a strict resemblance hold, 
Whose foam is amber, and whose gravel gold. 


ile 


WE have just received from Mr. 
Ezra Sargeant at New York, a copy of a 
new work just published in Great Bri- 
tain, entitled The Progress of Refine- 
ment, by the rev.W. Gillespie. This po- 
em contains many passages which will 
edify the polite reader. At the end of the 
volume the author has published a num- 
ber of fugitive pieces of different de- 
grees of merit. As a favourable speci- 
men we select the following address to 
one of the elfin tribe. 


TO A FAY. 


Dwarfish Fay, that trip’st unseen 
On the moonlight’s spangling green, 
While thy feet the daisies bruise, 
As they drink the twinkling dews, 
Gay before my fancy rise, 

Cloth’d in all thy liveliest dyes, 
While with pencil bright and warm 
Strong I paint thy airy form, 

Such as thou hast sometimes shone 
To the nightly pilgrim lone. 

Lo! the fox-glove’s blossom red 
Towers inverted on thy head, 

And of finest thistle down 

Lightly floats thy sheeny gown; 
Lucid silk, whose soft film grows 
On the petals of the rose, 

Round about thee graceful thrown 
Is thy wavy streaming zone, 
While the silvery gossamer 

Veils thy bosom soft and fair; 
Wings that on thy shoulders lie 
Once adorn’d a dragon fly, 

And aloft thee quickly bear, 
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Thro’ the night on airy wing, 

Or to trace the mystic ring, 

When thy sister elves with thee, 
Foot it briskly on the lea, 

Hand in hand, and round and round, 
To the beetle’s drowsy sound, 
Where their circles long are seen 
Dark upon the fainter green. 


From the cockle’s spiral cup 
Thou the May-dew lov’st to sup; 
Or sleep’st in a scollop shell, 

Lull’d by ocean’s gentle swell; 

Or sail’st o’er the night stream lone, 
In an acorn’s hollow cone ; 

Or fall’st down the current bright 
Leaning on the froth so white, 

On the froth, or lov’st to veer 
Round the eddy’s whirling sphere. 


Little fairy elf! are thine 
Sportive tricks and deeds benign, 
There the assassin to affright 
From the murderous deeds of night, 
There to make the miser’s ear 
Fancied sounds and terrors hear, 
There to charm with balmy sleep 
Hearts that throb and eyes that weep, 
There to bless the lover’s dreams, 
And to guide him o’er the streams, 
When he wanders lone and late 
To his sweetheart’s cottage gate, 
And when he, to wake the maid, 
Taps her window, half afraid, 
Lest he rouse some jealous sire 
Or some hasty brother’s ire, 

Thou that giv’st oblivion deep 

To the weary sons of sleep, 

Thou that bid’st the house dog snore 
As she slily opés the door, 

Stealing out to meet the youth 
Doubtless of her lover’s truth, 

Or swift from her window’s base 
Leaps into his fond embrace. 


Little elf, when rosy morn 
Wakes the barn cocks’ screaming horn, 
When each wandering ghost of night 
Flits before the dawning light, 

Thou, beneath the clustering flowers, 
Hid’st thyself till evening lowers. 


cI 


Through the incense-breathing air, 
When ambrosial summer pours 
All her sweets from all her fiowers. 


Thee behind a spear is hung; 
*Tis the barbed adder’s tongue: 
Blest are they who never found 
Of that elfin spear the wound; 
For no leech with chemic art 
k’er could heal its bitter smart. 


Sportive maid! from valleys damp, 
Oft thou steal’st the glow-worm’s lamp; 
Tiny lamp of em’rald light, 

To conduct thee thro’ the night, 





ONE of the first of the British poets 
talks with his wonted vigour and splen- 
dor of * Leo’s golden days.” To this 
enchanting era, the studious, the inqui- 
sitive and the ingenious in our own coun- 
try are about to be introduced by THE 
Lire anpD PontiricaTE or Leo X, 
which is now in the press of Mr. Bron- 
son of this city. Three volumes, in a 
neat style, have already appeared, and 
the others will quickly follow. Weare 
of opinion that Mr. Bronson, by repub- 
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listing Mr. Roscoe’s Biographies of | 


Lorenzo the Magnificent and Leo the 
Tenth, is entitled to the thanks of eve- 
ry man of letters in America. We un- 
derstand that the subscription for this 
work has been by no means niggardly, 
but still we fear it is not sufficient to 
remunerate the editor to the full value 
of his service. We wish the public 
would justly appreciate the magnitude 
and importance of the undertaking, and 
that the subscription may exceed Mr. 
Bronson’s most sanguine expectations. 

It should be remembered that Mr. 
Roscoe was the first who taught the 
public mind to relish the biography of 
those splendid scholars, to whom Eu- 
rope has been indebted for the restora- 
tion of learning, and the right direction 
of taste. Mr. Roscoe’s first perform- 
ance in this walk was universally ad- 
mired, and the present is fully entitled 
to the diligent attention and liberal praise 
of every reader in the country. 

The character of Leo X, though stain- 
ed with many impurities, and deformed 
by many a contradiction, is still worthy 
of studious contemplation. From his 
pontificate we deduce the origin of the 
Reformed Religion. Though the poli- 
tical and moral features of his character 
are by no means worthy our imitation 
or praise, yet his literary renown must 
challenge our regard. He was the son 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici, who, with not less 
felicity than truth, has been saluted by 
the glorious title of “ The Father of the 
Muses.” He was educated by the most 
eminent classical scholars of Italy; and 
splendid must those talents have been, 
which elevated their possessor, at the 
age of 11, to the dignity of an archbishop, 
and, at the age of 14, to that of cardinal. 
His tutor was Politiano, and his favour- 
ite was Ariosto; and at the meetings of 
the learned in the palace of the Medi- 
ci, he could listen to lessons from the 
Greeks themselves, and admire, though 
perhaps he could not imitate, the won- 
derful and various genius of Picus of 
Mirandula. 

To the eternal honour of Leo X, it 
should be remembered that he was not 
only a man of genius, learning and taste, 
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but a most munificent patron of the arts 
and sciences in Italy. Under his fos- 
tering care, the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics were most admirably translated in- 
to Italian. Painting seemed to have 
reached its acmé of perfection, and 
sculpture so closely copied the ancient 
models, that the works of Leo’s time, 
both in marble and bronze, are distin- 
guished by the proud title of antico mo- 
derno. 

A work that records the various and 
splendid events of an epoch so propi- 
tious to learning and the arts cannot 
fail of interesting their votarics. From 
our admiration of Mr. Roscoe, and from 
our solicitude for the success of the 
American editor, we wish that the Life 
of Leo may be very generally perused; 
and we have acquired the right toaffirm, 
in the tones of confidence, that the Bio- 
grapher’s choice of topics is highly ju- 
dicious, and his style pure as the waters 
of the fountain of Bandusia. 

We cannot close this article more 
agreeably than by quoting the following 
exquisite lines, the production of a man 
of genius, and at once a poet and a paint- 
er.* The polite reader, after perusing 
these verses, not more impassioned than 


just, will very naturally contrast the con- 


dition of men of letters, the state of the 
arts, the estimation of genius, and the 
rate of patronage, under the Imperial 
government of Medicean Princes, with 
the penurious, profligate and witless 
system of many a commonwealth. 


What time on Arno’s silver tide enthron’d, 

Her sceptred sway exulting commerce own’d ; 

Exhausted climes to grace her favourite’st 
seat, 

And pour’d the wealth of empires at his feet: 

When, pheenix like, triumphant o’er their foes, 

The Arts from their own moald’ring ruins 
rose, 

Reviving science felt protection’s hand, 

And Leo finish’d what Lorenzo plann’d; 

Then, due regard the Muses’ offspring found, 

Then public ‘wreaths exalted genius crown’'d; 





* Martin Archer Shee, Esq. one of the 
Roval Academicians, to whom we are recent- 
ly indebted for a little volume, the pledge we 
hope of an ampler work, written in a mood of 
genuine inspiration, 


+ Lorenzo de’ Medici. — 
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Sagacious Power his path with roses strew’d, 
And Praise and Honour all his steps pursued ; 
Their dest ambition and their fazrest fame 
Princes were proud to boast the patron’s name ; 
Creative Art earth’s admiration rais’d, 

And grateful nations gloried as they gaz’d. 


—E 


Mr. J. Warts, of this city, has just 
published in one volume octavo, from 
the expensive London edition in three 
vols. large duodecimo, ‘The Secret His- 
tory of the Court and Cabinet of St. 
Cloud: in a series of letters from a 
gentleman at Paris to a nobleman in 
London, written during the months of 
August, September and October, 1805. 

The three first words of the title-page 
of this curious volume will affect, with 
the power of a talisman, the majority 
of reader8. It appears to be part of our 
nature, and much of our habit, to hunt 
after anecdote and Secret History. In 
addition to the propensity we feel, to in- 
vestigate the actions of our neighbours, 
we are stimulated by a still stronger 
passion, curious of the memoirs of the 
great. After we have satiated scandal 
with the prattle of the tea-table, we 
saunter into the library with Tacitus 
and Davila, and dive into the cabinets 
of princes.* . 

Of the class of memoir writers, the 
French have unquestionably furnished 
the greatest number. We shall not 
stay to ascertain the degree of excel- 
lence to which they have attained in 
this walk of composition, but content 
ourselves with remarking, that both the 
politician and the soldier, both the cour- 





* On this topic nothing can be more justly 
or more agreeably said than by Goldsmith, 
who has described this propensity in human 
nature, with his usual good humour. 

Every reader, however beggarly himself, is 
fond of high life and high-lived dialogues, with 
anecdotes of lords, ladies, and Anights of the 
garter. Hence it follows, from the position of 
this sprightly writer, that we modest republi- 
cans must be infinitely delighted, by staring 
at the figures in the new French dynasty who 
glare upon the dazzled sight, like the blue, 
red, and green pieces of pasteboard in the 
Savoyard’s box, or, like the tremendous ap- 
Paritions in the Chinese shades, 


Come like shadows, so depart! 
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tier and the idler have written their own 
memoirs, or the memoirs of others; and 
whether frivolously or elaborately com- 
piled, they have always been perused 
with an eager and insatiable curiosity. 
—Men have excursively ranged from 
SuL.y and Cardinal De Rerz, describ- 
ing the exploits of greatness, and the 
intrigues of statesmen, down to the foot 
soldier, who, with the minute menda- 
city of the braggart Falstaff, describes 
the Percy he has slain. 

Nor has this love of private anecdote, . 
this desire of secret information been li- 
mited by the boundaries of the French 
territory. From the age of Charles II, 
in whose reign works of this kind were 
exceedingly multiplied, down to the pre- 
sent period, Zngland has indulged her 
curiosity with an ardour as glowing as 
that of France. Few books have been - 
read with intenser delight than Mrs. 
Behn’s, Mrs. Manley’s, Bishop Burnet’s, 
and the Adventures of a Guinea. 

The present epoch, equally strange 
and eventful, of the French empire, has 
furnished such a mass of materials for 
the construction of a work of this na- 
ture, that we may not be surprised at 
the appearance of many an artificer.— 
Among these labourers we find tie au- 
thor of the work we are announcing, 
and when we reflect for an instant on 
the subject he has selected, The Cours 
and Cabinet of St. Cloud, we must infer, 
that it presents topics enough to provoke 
the most torpid curiosity. 

he author’s name does not appear 
in the title-page, but this circumstance 
is not weighty enough to overthrow the 
authority of his book. No man dares 
to employ his signature, who dates from 
Paris, under a military despotism, and 
describes with freedom and minuteness 
the character and exploits of men, who, 
in the true spirit of gypsy adventure, 
have, in a garb of refizblican rags, travel- 
led through many a low level and many 
a plashy pool, until they attained the 
possession of a sort.of mock majesty 
with a lackered sceptre, a crown of tin- 
sel, and atawdry robe. The historian 
of such freofile must be anonymous. For 
the sake of notoriety he must not jee- 
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pardize his security, and must not, for 
the possession of the chaplets of fame, 
expose himself even to the chance of 
‘the soldier’s dagger, or the dungeons of 
the Temple. 

All who prefer Mandeville’s system 
to Shaftsbury’s, all who delight to trace 
the tortuosities of the human heart, and 
survey human nature on the sable side, 
will peruse this book with great interest 
and edification. In particular, to that 
class of political partizans, called Anti- 
Jacobins, men not more remarkable for 
their zeal than for their rectitude, these 
memoirs will be both a manual anda 
treasure. In the progress of fortunate 
freebooters, who have suddenly exchan- 
ged the squalid disguise of democracy 
for the gorgeous purple of despotism, 
all the disciples of Epmunp BurkE, all 
the votaries of Wisdom, Sobriety and 
Experience wiil see nothing more than 
the natural history of that accursed asp 
and cockatrice, which has poisoned half 
the nations. By every lynx-eyed and 
sagacious politician it will be instantly 
perceived that the creature in all its 
changes is s¢zll the same, that the wind- 
ing serfient is loathsome yet, though he 
has cast off his republican slough, and, 
in the words of an eloquent writer, 
*‘ shines forth in a new cuticle.” 

Of the style of this performance it 
may be remarked, that it has much of 
epistolary ease, or rather the vivacity of 
conversation. It is generally neat, and 
often nervous. 

The typography is very well exe- 
cuted, and its remarkable cheapness 
cannot fail of attracting the attention of 
the purchaser, when it is remembered 
that the London copy, which is very in- 
differently printed, sells for eighteen 
shillings sterling. 


For the Port Folio. 
BIOGRAPHY. 


LIFE OF CAREW. 


Tuomas Carew was younger bro- 
ther of Sir Matthew Carew, a zealous 
royalist in the time of the civil war, of 
the family of the Carews in Glocester- 
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shire ; but descended from the ancient 
family of that name in Devonshire. 

The year of his birth is not known. 
He had his academical education at 
Corpus Christi College Oxford ; but it 
does not appear that he either took any 
degree there, or was even matriculated 
as a member. 

Afterwards, however, having greatly 
improved himself by travelling, and 
conversation with men of learning and 
ingenuity at London, he became * reck- 
oned,” as Philips expresses it, “ among 
the chiefest of his time, for delicacy of 
wit and poetic fancy.” 

His abilities recommending him to 
the court, he was made gentleman of 
the Privy Chamber and sewer in ordi- 
nary to king Charles I. who always es- 
teemed him as one of the most deserv- 
ing wits about his court. 

Wood says he was “ famed for the 
charming sweetness of his lyric odes, 
and amorous sonnets.”’ And so favour- 
able an opinion did the court entertain 
of his abilities in that respect, that it 
was by his majesty’s especial desire 
that he wrote his beautiful masque, in- 
titled, Celum, Britannicum ; with a refe- 
rence to which circumstance, he has 
prefixed to it the following modest dis- 
tich : 


Non habet ingenium ; Cesar sed jussit ; habebo: 
Cur me posse negem, posse quid ille putat? 


He was much respected, if not 
adorned, by the poets of his time, par- 
ticularly by Jonson, Davenant, Donny, 
May, and Suckling.—Dr. Percy places 
his death in the year 1639. 

His poems, first printed in octavo, 
and afterwards being revised and en- 
larged, were several times reprinted, 
the last edition being in-1774,12mo, by 
T. Davies, the laudable restorer of the 
elder classics. The songs, as Wood 
expresses it, “ were wedded to the 
charming notes of Mr. Henry Lawes,” 
gentleman of the king’s chapel, and 
the most celebrated musical composer 
in England. The masque was perform- 
ed at Whitehall, on the 18th February 
1633, by the king, and several young 
lords and noblemen’s sons. It was 
formerly, through mistake, ascribed to 
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Davenant ; and is now, with his poems, 
for the first time, admitted into a col- 
lection of classical English poetry. 

His character is given by the Earl of 
Clarendon, who knew him well, in his 
‘¢ Life and continuation,” and is too ho- 
nourable to his memory to be omitted 
here. The most material circumstan- 
ces are the following: ‘ He was very 
much esteemed by the most eminent 
persons in the court, and well looked 
upon by the king himself, some years 
before he could obtain to be sewer to 
the king; and when the king confer- 
red that place upon him, it was not 
without the regret of the whole Scotch 
nation, which united themselves in re- 
commending another gentleman. He 
was of a pleasant and facetious wit, 
and made many poems, (especially in 
the amorous way), which, for the 
sharpness of the fancy and the elegan- 
cy of the language in which that fancy 
was spread, were at least equal, if not 
superior, to any of that time.” Claren- 
don adds what it would be injuring the 
cause of virtue to conceal. “ But his 
glory was, that after fifty years of his 
life, spent with less severity and exact- 
ness than it ought to have been, he died 
with the greatest remorse for that li- 
cence, and with the greatest manifes- 
tation of Christianity that his best 
friends could desire.” 

Davenant has addressed some stan- 
zas to Carew, celebrating his wit and 
talent in poetry ; among which are the 
following lines: 


Not but thy verses are as smooth and high, 
As glory, love, and wine, from wit can 
raise : 
But now, the Devil take such destiny : 
What should commend them turns to their 
dispraise. 
Thy wit’s chief virtue is become its vice : 
For every beauty thou hast rais’d so high, 
That now coarse faces carry such a price, 
As must undo a lover that would buy. 


Suckling, who delighted to rally the 
best poets, and spared not Jonson him- 
self, has thus characterised him in his 
Sesston of the Poets: 


Tom Carew was next, but he had_a fault 
That would not well stand with a laureat. 
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His muse was hide-bound, and the issue of’s 
brain 

Was seldom brought forth but with trouble 
and pain. 

And all that were present there did agree, 

That a laureat muse should be easy and free; 

Yet sure “twas not that; but ’twas thought 
that his Grace, 

Considered he was well, he had a cup-bear- 
er’s place. “ 


Lloyd also, in his Worthies, calls 
him “ elaborate and accurate.” How- 
ever the fact might be, his poems con- 
tain no internal evidence of his having 
been a laborious writer. 

Pope, with more justice, ranks him 
with Sprat, Sedley, and “ the mob of 
gentlemen, who wrote with ease ;” but 
his consummate elegance, which has 
not either beer sufficiently considered 
or allowed, entitles him to more attén- 
tion than is due to “ the wits of either 
Charles’s days.” 

Of the modern testimonies to his 
merits, that of Mr. Headley alone is 
equal to his deserts. 

Sprightly, polished, and perspicuous, 
every part of his works displays the 
man of sense, gallantry, and breeding ; 
indeed many of his productions have a 
certain happy finish, and betray a dex- 
terity, both of thought and expression, 
much superior to any thing of his con- 
temporaries, and on similar subjects, 
rarely surpassed by his successors. He 
has the ease, without the pedantry, of 
Waller, and perhaps less conceit. He 
reminds us of the best manner of Lord 
Lyttleton. Waller is too exclusively 
considered as the first poet who brought 
versification to any thing like its pre- 
sent standard. Carew’s pretensions to 
the same merit, are seldom considered. 
Though love had long before softened 
us into civility, yet it was of a formal, 
ostentatious, and romantic cast; and 
with a very few exceptions, its effects 
upon composition were similar to those 
on manners. Something more light, 
unaffected, and alluring, was still want- 
ing; in every thing but sincerity of in- 
tention, it was deficient. Panegyric, 
declamatory and nauseous, was. rated 
by those to whom it was addressed by 
its quantity, not its elegance. Satire, 
dealing in rancour, rather than reproof, 
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was more inclined to lash than to laugh 
us out of our vices, and nearly counter- 


acted her intentions by her want of 
good manners. 





For the Port Folio. 
MISCELLANY. 


ON THE STYLE OF LABRUYERE. 


Labruyere writes with warmth it is true ; 
but only as a dramatic’ poet, who has oppo- 
site characters to put into action. Racine 
was neither Nero nor Burrhus, yet he pene- 
trated deeply into the ideas and sentiments 
which belong to the character and situation 
of these personages ; and discovered, by the 
aid of a lively imagination, all the lineaments 
he had to draw. Let us look, therefore, in 
the style of Labruyere, neither for a display 
of his own character nor for the inv oluntary 
movements of his mind; but let us remark 
the various forms he alternately and succes- 
sively assumes, to interest or to please us. 

A great portion of his thoughts can scarce- 
ly be any other than the results of tranquil 
and deliberate observation ; but, whatever 
truth, whatever ingenuity, whatever depth, 
there had been in the thoughts, this cold 
and monotonous form, if too constantly pur- 
sued, would soon have fatigued and dead- 
ened the attention. 

The philosopher does not write merely to 
be read; he is anxious to persuade by what 
he writes; and the conviction of the mind, 
as well as the emotion of the heart, is al- 
ways in proportion to the degree of atten- 
tion bestowed on the words. 

Now, what writer has better understood 
the art of fixing the attention, by the variety 
or singularity of his turns, or of keeping it 
always awake, by inexhaustible novelty? 

Sometimes, he is impassioned, and ex- 
claims, with a sort of enthusiasm, ‘ Oh, that 
* it had been permitted me to cry aloud, 


‘ with all my strength, to those holy men | 


‘ that, in times of old, have been foiled by 
‘ women, Be not you their guides; leave to 
* others the care of their salvation!’ 

Sometimes, by another turn, equally ex- 
traordinary, he enters abruptly on the scene: 
‘ Fly! begone! you are not far enough !—I 
* am, you say, beneath the other tropic.—Go 
* beneath the pole, and into the other hemi- 
* sphere.—Behold me there.—That is well; 
* I am secured against you.—I discern upon 
* the earth a greedy man, insatiable, inexora- 
* ble,’ &c. It is to be regretted, perhaps, 
that the moral which follows has no import- 
ance, proportioned to the mov ements by 
which it is introduced. 

Sometimes it is with raiilery, bitter, or 
pleasant, that he apostrophises the vicious 
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or ridiculous character: ‘ You deceive your« 
‘ self, Philemon, if, with this brilliant car- 
‘ riage, these numerous rascals that follow 
‘ you, and these six beasts that draw you 
‘ along, you think that you are esteemed 
‘more! People separate all this, which is 
‘ no part of you, in order that they may look 
‘ into yourself, who are but a fool.’ 

‘ You love, in a battle, or during a siege, 
to appear in a hundred places, to the end 
that you may appear to outstretch the or- 
ders of the general, through fear of obey- 
ing them ; and to be in search of occasions, 
rather than wait their arrival: can your 
valour be doubted ?” | 

Sometimes a reflection, merely just, is 
elevated by an image, or remote allusion, 
which strikes the mind in an unexpected 
manner: ‘ Except a discriminating judg- 
‘ ment, the rarest things in the world are 
‘ diamonds and pearls.” If Labruyere had 
simply said, that nothing is more rare than a 
discriminating judgment, we should not 
thought the reflection worthy of being com- 
mitted to writing. 

It is by turns like these, that he is able 
to fix the mind upon observations which 
have nothing new at the bottom, but which 
become interesting through a certain air of 
careless vivacity under which he disguises 
his satire : 

‘ It is not absolutely impossible for a man 
‘ in high favour to lose his cause.’ 

‘It is wonderfully silly to go to court with 
‘ any lowness of origin, and not to be a gen- 
¢ tleman.’ 

He employs the same ingenuity of turn 
when, in the portrait of a fool, he says, 
‘ Iphis wears rouge, but only now and then; 
‘ he does not make a practice of it.’ 

We can scarcely avoid being struck with 
the turn, equally ingenious and energetic, 
given to the following thought, unfortunately 
as true as profound : 

‘ A great man calls Timagenes, your 
‘ friend, a‘fool, and he is mistaken. I do 
‘ not require you to make answer, that he is a 
‘ man of understanding ; but, have the cou- 
‘ rage only to think that he is not a fool!” 

It is in his portraits, more especially, that 
Labruyere has emploved al! the resources of 
his genius. Theophrastus, whom Labruyere 
translated, employs, in painting his charac- 
ters, no other form than that of enumeration 
or description. Amid his admiration of the 
Greek writer, Labruyere has avoided imi- 
tating him; or if, sometimes, he proceeds, 
like him, by enumeration, he animates this 
languid course by an art of which himself 
alone affords us examples. 

Read the portraits of the rich man and the 
poor: * Giton has a fresh complexion, a full 
‘ visage, a firm step, &c.’—* Phedon has 
‘ sunken eyes, a sallow complexion, &e.’ 
and observe how the words, he is rich, he is 
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poor, thrown at the end of each portrait, 


strike upon us like the beams of the sun, 
while we reflect on the traits that have pre- 
ceded them; shed a new light, and give the 
most extraordinary effect. 

What energy in the choice of the fea- 
tures with which he paints an old man, just 
in the grave, and who has the mania of 
planting, building, and forming projects, for 
a future which he is not to see! ‘ He builds 
‘ a house of hewn stone, secured at the cor- 
ners by clamps of iron, and of which he 
assures you, coughing, and with a shrill 
and feeble voice, that it will last for ever! 
He walks daily through the shops of his 
workmen, leaning on the arm of his valet : 
he shows his friends what he has done, 
and what he intends to do. It is not for 
his children that he ‘builds, for he has 
none; nor for his heirs, who are worth- 
less persons, and with whom he has quar- 
relled: it is for himself alone, and he will 
die to-morrow.’ 

Elsewhere, he gives us the portrait of an 
amiable woman, as a fragment found by 
chance; and this portrait is so charming that 
I cannot deny myself the pleasure of citing 
one of the passages it contains: ‘ Far from 
‘ employing herself in contradicting you 
with wit, Artenice adopts your senti- 
ments; she believes them her own; she 
enlarges them; she embellishes them: 
you are pleased with yourself for having 
thought so well, and spoken better than 
you had believed. She is always above 
vanity, whether she talks or writes; she 
forgets ornament, where argument is 
wanting; she has learned, that simplicity 
may be eloquent.’ 

How was he to give a new sally to the 
ridicule of a woman of fashion, who does 
not perceive that she grows old, and whois 
astonished at finding in herself the infirmi- 
ties that attend on age and a too luxurious 
life? He forms an apologue. Irene visits 
the temple of Epidaurus, to consult Ascula- 
pius. At first, she complains that she is fa- 
tigued. The oracle pronounces that is on 
account of the length of the road. She 
states, that wine hurts her. The oracle tells 
her to drink water. My sight grows feeble, 
says Irene. Wear spectacles, says Ascula- 
plus. I grow feeble myself, continues she ; 
Iam neither so strong nor so healthy as I 
have been. This, says the god, is because 
you grow old. But how am I to get rid of 
this state of debility? The shortest me- 
thod, Irene, is to die; like your mother, 
and your grand-mother. For this dialogue, 
the turn of which is so artless and original, 
substitute mere description, after the man- 
ner of Theophrastus, and you will see how 
common or how striking the same thoughts 
may be made to appear, according as the 
mind or imagination are more or less inte- 
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rested by the accessory ideas and sentiments 
with which it is embellished by the writer. 

Labruyere frequently employs the form of 
the apologue, and almost always with as 
much spirit as taste. There are few things 
in the French language so perfect as the 
history of Eimira. It is a little romance, full 
of ingenuity, grace, and even interest. 

It is not only by the novelty and variety of 
his turns and sentiments that this talent of 
Labruyere is rendered remarkabie, but also 
by a choice of lively, figurative, and pictu- 
resque expressions, and still more by those 
happy associations of words which form the 
fruitful resource of a great writer, especially 
in a language which, like the French, does 
not admit of the creating or compounding of 
words, or the transplanting a foreign idiom. 

‘ Every excellent writer is an excellent 
painter,’ says Labruyere himself; and he 
proves it, throughout the whole course of his 
book. Every thing lives and is animated un- 
der his pencil ; every thing speaks to the im- 
agination: ‘True grandeur suffers itself to 
‘ be touched and handled.....it bends with kind- 
‘ ness toward its inferiors, and returns with- 
‘ out effort to its natural posture.’ 

‘ There is,’ says he elsewhere, ‘ nothin 
* which places a man more suddenly within 
‘ the first circles, and which /ifts him more, 
* than high gaming.’ 

Would he depict those who dare not give 
an opinion on a work, until they know the 
sentence of the public ?—* They do not ha- 
‘ zard their suffrages. They would be car- 
* ried by the crowd, and led by the multitude.’ 

Would Labruyere paint the mania of a 
florist? He exhibits him as planted, and hav- 
ing taken root before his tulips. He makes a 
tree of his garden. This bold figure is par- 
ticularly pleasing, on account of the analogy 
of the objects. 

‘ There is nothing that refreshes the blood, 
‘ like the having been able to avoid a foolish 
‘ thing.” That is a very happy figure which 
thus transforms into a sensation the senti- 
ment it is desired to describe. 

The energy of expression depends on the 
force with which a writer feels the senti- 
ment or idea he would express. Thus, La- 
bruyere, standing up against the use of oaths, 
exclaims, ‘ An honest man, who says, yes, 
‘ or no, deserves to be believed: his cha- 
‘ racter swears for him.’ : 

Labruyere has other beauties of style, less 
striking in their effect, because the ideas 
they express require, in order to be seized, 
more delicacy of perception and more close- 
_ of attention : I shall cite only one exam- 
ple : 

‘ There is, in some women; a peaceable, 
‘ but solid merit, accompanied by a thou- 
‘sand virtues, which, with all their mo- 
‘ desty, they cannot cover.’ 


( To be continued.) 
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Richmond, May 23rd, 1806. 


Permit me, Mr. Oldschool, to subjoin an 
anecdote of Dr. Donne, which is not no- 
ticed by your biographical correspondent 
in the account of his life, published in your 
useful miscellany of the 18th January last. 

B. 


WueEwn sir Robert Drury requested Dr. 
Donne to accompany him on his travels, Mrs. 
Donne being in a pregnant state, and her 
health rather precarious; she expressed an 
uneasiness at the idea of a separation, saying, 
** Her divining soul boded some ill in his ab- 
sence.” But, upon sir Robert’s being tmnpor- 
tunate, she at last consented. Two days after 
their arrival at Paris, Donne was left alone in 
a room, where himself, sir Robert, and some 
friends had dined together; to which, sir Ro- 


bert returning in an hour, he found Donne still | 


alone, but with such an altered countenance, 
that he could not help expressing his amaze- 
ment; and asked him, in God’s name, what 
had befallen him. Donne was not able to 
make an immediate answer, but, after a long 
and perplexed pause, at last said, I have 
seen a dreadful vision since I saw you; I have 
seen my dear wife pass by me through this 
room, with her hair hanging about her shoul- 
ders, and a dead child inherarms. This I 
have seen since I saw you.” To which sir 
Robert answered; ‘ Sure, sir, you have slept 
since I went out; and this is the result of 
some melancholy dream, which I desire you 
to forget, for you are now awake.” Donne 
answered, ‘I cannot be surer that I now live, 
than that I have not slept since I saw you; 
and am as sure that, at her second appear- 
ance, she stopped, looked me in the face, and 
vanished.” A servant was immediately dis- 
patched to Drury-house, to know whether 


Mrs. Donne was living, and, if alive, in what | 


condition; who brought word, that he found 
and left her in a very languid state, and that 
after a long and dangerous trial, she had been 
delivered of a dead child. Upon examination, 
it appeared that this event took place on the 
same day, and about the same hour, that Dr. 
Donne had affirmed he saw her pass by him 
in the room. 





VARIETY. 


A very elegant writer, who distin- 
guishes himself in the (London) Month- 
ly Magazine, by beautiful translations, 
accompanied with prose remarks, of fu- 
gitive pieces from the Greek, thus in- 
troduces a new and beautiful version of 
Sappho’s immortal Ode. 

Of that sublime ode, preserved by 
Longinus, Ambrose Philips’s beautiful 


translation wili never be equalled by any 
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future attempts. Yet it has been very 
justly observed that that exquisite little 
poem fails in giving an adequate idea of 
the fire of the original. There is as 
much difference between them, as be- 
tween the soul of Sappho and that of an 
European lover. I will, therefore, ven- 
ture to present a translation, which ap- 
pears to me more literal, retaining the 
first four lines of Philips, which it seems 
impossible to render more exactly. 

** Blest as the immortal gods is he, 

The youth who fondly sits by thee, . 

And hears and sees thee.al! the while, 

Softly speak and sweetly smile.” 

*Tis this has set my heart on fire, 

And thrill’’d my bosom with desire ; 

For when I see thy form arise, 

All voice and sound, that instant dies; 

My trembling tongue has lost its power; 

Slow subtle fires my skin devour; 

My sight is fled; around me swim 

Low dizzy murmurs; every limb 

Cold creeping dews o’erspread; I feel 

A shivering tremor o’er me steal; 

Paler than ghosts I grow; my breath 

Pants in short gasps; I seem like death. 


Abraham Hoffman, says the quaint 
author of the Anatomy of Melancholy, 
relates, out of Plato, that Empedo- 
cles, the philosopher, was present at 
the cutting uft of one that died for love. 
His heart was combust, his “ver smoky, 
his lungs dried up, insomuch that he 
verily believes his soul was either sod, 
or roasted, through the vehemency of 
love’s fire. Which, belike, made a mo- 
dern writer, of amorous emblems, ex- 
press love’s fury by a pot hanging over 
the fire, and Cupid blowing the coals. 


Mons. A——, professor and princi- 
pal in the academy of Saumur, used to 
spend five hours of the morning regu- 
larly in his study, and was very punctual 
at the hour of dinner. One day, on his 
not appearing precisely at the dinner 
hour, his wife entered his study and 
found him still reading. I wish, my 
love, said the lady, that I was a book. 
Why so? replied the professor. Be- 
cause you would then be constant to me. 
I should have no objection, rejoined the 
professor, provided you were an alma- 
nack. Why an almanack, my spouse? 
—Because I should then have a new 
one every year. 
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VERSES, 


Addressed by the caliph Liamrillat to a Lady, 
who pretended a passion for him in his 
old age. 

Though such unbounded love you swear, 
Tis only art, I see; 

Can I believe that one so fair 
Should ever doat on me? 


Say that vou hate, and freely shew 
That age displeases youth, 

And I may love you, when I know 
That you can tell the truth. 


To Selima, by Acmed Ardebeili. 


Far from my Selima, my soul’s delight, 

How cheerless gleams the radiant orb of day, 
How gloom the tedious hours of silent night, 
As life’s dull current sickening wastes away. 


For sure, in fate’s dark volume vet remains 
No lingering curse more cruelly severe 
han that which binds my captive heart in 
chains, 
And dooms it thus to die desponding here. 


Scipio Nasica, the cousin of the great 
Scipio, called one day on Ennius the 
poet, whose servant, though his master 
was actually at home, denied him. Soon 
after Ennius returned the visit, and was 
told by Scipio himself that he was not 
at home. Nay, says Ennius, I know 
you are, I hear your voice. You area 
fine fellow indeed, replied Scipio, when 
I called the other day on you, I believed 
the maid, who told me you were not at 
home, and now you will not believe me, 
although you hear my voice. 


On the death of a person who was 
dumb, of an elegant shape, and supposed 
the particular favourite of a lady, who 
had many lovers. One of them, who 
had been a long time suspicious of the 
connexion, wrote the following epitaph 
on the tomb of the deceased: 

Ici repose, en ce tombeau, 

Un amant, qui fut assez beau. 
Iris en est fort affligée, 

Et mérite d’étre estimée, 
D’avoir un si juste regret ; 

Car de tous ceux qui lont aimée 
C’étoit ?amant le plus secret. 


This is a lover’s early tomb, 

Who died while yet in beauty’s bloom. 
Iris for him drops many a tear; 

Her grief, I’m sure, must be sincere: 
For none of all her amorous train, 
Was half so secret as this swain. 


Democritus condemned the passion 
of love, which he considered asa dis- 
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ease of the mind, and called it an epi- 
lepsy. Hippocrates is said to have de- 
fined it by the same term. Yet Demo- 
critus himself must have been strange- 
ly troubled by that disease, if, as is said, 
in order to avoid the dangerous impres- 
sions which the sight of female charms 
made on his imagination, and which dis- 
tracted his thoughts and interrupted his 
philosophy, he put out his eyes. 


A most elegant little poem on the in- 
fluence of beauty by the Irish bard, 
Carolan, is preserved in Miss Brooke’s 
* Reliques of Irish Poetry.” It con- 
cludes thus, for the poet was, like Ho- 
mer, blind. 

E’en he whose hapless eyes no ray 
Admits from -beauty’s cheering day, 


Yet, though he cannot see the light, 
He feels it warm, and knows it bright. 


To a Lady weeping, by Ebn Abrumi. 


When I beheld thy blue eye shine 
Through the bright drop that pity drew, 
I saw beneath those tears of thine 
A blue-eyed violet bath’d in dew. 


The voilet ever scents the gale, 

Its hues adorn the fairest wreath ; 
But sweeter through a dewy veil 

Its colours grow, its odours breathe. 


And thus thy charms in brightness rise— 
When wit and pleasure round thee play, 

When mirth sits smiling in thine eyes, 
Who but admires their sprightly ray? 


But when thro’ pity’s flood they gleam, 
Who but must love their soften’d beam. 


Study and Smoke. 


The erudite Boxhorne, the successor 
of Heinsius, as professor of politics and 
history at Leyden, in 1653, was equally 
indefatigable in reading and smoking. 
To render these two favourite amuse- 
ments compatible with each other, he 
pierced a hole through the broad brim 
of his hat, through which his pipe was 
conveyed, when he had lighted it. In 
this manner he read, and smoked 
at the same tine. When the bowl of 
the pipe was empty, he filled it and re- 
passed it through the same hole; and 
so kept both his hands at leisure for 
other employments. In short, he was 
continually involved in the clouds of 
speculation and smoke, and had always 
a book in his hand and a pipe in his 





mouth. 
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An Oxford scholar, in every clime, 
will remember with enthusiasm the fol- 
lowing catch. 

Hark! the bonny Christ Church bells, 

One, two, three, four, five, six; ° 
They sound so sweet, so wond’rous sweet, 

And they troll so merrily, merrily round. 


Hark the first and second bell, 
That, every day, at four and ten, 
Cries come come, come come to prayers, 
And the verger trips before the dean. 
Tingle, tingle, ting, goes the small bell at 
night, 
To call the boozers home; 
But ne’er a man will leave his can, 
Till he hears the mighty Tom. 


He, who has listened to a female 
friend while singing the following song, 
with all the pathos of the sentiment, 
will hardly refrain from the indulgence 
of a pleasing melancholy. 


Je pense a vous, where’er I stray, 
While sorrow marks my lonely way, 
The sports of spring unmov’d I view, 
Alone I sigh, and think of you, 
Je pense a vous. 


Ah! why in absence do I mourn? 
Why vainly wish for your return? 
While transient pleasures you pursue, 
Alone I sigh, and think of you, 
Je pense a vous. 


Come, then, to cheer our native plain, 

Return and bless a constant swain; 

With love reward a love so true, 

O think of him, who thinks of you, 

Je pense a vous. 
Convertible Bon Mots. 

A preacher, who attended the sermon 
of another priest, was asked his opinion 
of the discourse. I see, replied the cri- 
tic, that clear waters are not deefi! The 
prersficuous orator sometime after be- 
came an auditor of his /earned brother’s 
oration. I see, said the former preach- 
er, that deef waters are not clear. 


EPIGRAMS. 


All they whom life oppress, and then bequeath 

Their goods to pious uses at their death, 

Are like those drunkards, who, when laid 
asleep, 

Disgorge the liquor which they cannot keep. 
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Un jeune abbé me crut un sot, 
Pour n’avoir pas dit un mot; 

Ce fut une injustice extréme, 
Donc tout autre auroit appelé: 

Je le crus un grand sot lui méme, 
Mais ce fut guand il eut parlé. 


IMITATED. 


A youthful abbé, full of prate, 
Pronounc’d me dull and quite absurd, 
Because that in a long debate, 
I utter’d not a single word. 


I judg’d the abbé too was weak, 
By the reverse of his own rule; 
’T was only when I heard him speak 
That I was sure he was a fool. 


Pe 


Thy face is paint, thy sparkling ring but brass, 
Thy smiles are falshood, and thy gem is glass; 
Who on thy tongue, Mirmilla, can-rely, 
When all thy other parts deceive and lie? 
—<—>—— 
Three years in London Bobadil had been, 
Yet not the lions or the tombs had seen; 
I cannot tell the cause without a smile, 
The rogue had been in Newgate all the while. 
Tabby is toothless, yet when she was young, 
She had both teeth enough and too much 
tongue. 
What then shall we of toothless Tabby say, 
But that her tongue has worn her teeth away? 
Quoth —- to John, ’tis said your private 
ife 
Is bad, you dont cohabit with your wife: 
Indeed, says John, the fact 1’ll not disown, 
But don’t you live with one that’s not your 
own? 


ie 
Imitation of Spencer. 


When I was young, and wanted wit, 
Love thus contrived himself to please ; 
He bade me for his mother get, 
Some honey from a hive of bees. 
And when he found my heart was stung, 
He smiling cried, ‘alas! you’re young.’ 
——— ee = 


Tom ever jovial ever gay, 
To appetite a slave, 

Still whores and drinks his life away, 
And laughs to see me grave. 


*Tis thus that we two disagree, 
So different is our whim ; 

The fellow loudly laughs at me, 
While I could cry for him. 
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